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Notwithstanding  the  breaking  out  of  the  European  war,  with  the 
resulting  trade  and  commercial  depression,  nearly  every  industry  in 
Amsterdam  enjoyed  some  measure  of  prosperity  during  1914.  The 
year  opened  under  favorable  auspices,  and  conditions  were  promis- 
ing up  to  August.  The  carrying  trade  by  ocean-going  vessels  was 
even  more  active  than  in  the  previous  year,  while  navigation  through 
the  Rhine,  the  great  waterway  of  western  Europe,  with  which 
Amsterdam  is  connected  by  canal,  was  above  normal.  The  volume 
of  freight  and  passenger  traffic  on  the  railroads  was  greater  than 
in  1913,  and  though  exports  to  the  United  States  decreased  by 
$2,307,542  compared  with  1913,  there  were  indications  in  many 
directions  of  a  more  than  usually  prosperous  year. 

The  reserve  that  was  manifested  on  the  exchange  may  be  accounted 
for  by  rather  heavy  losses  in  oil — Mexican  especially — and  the  un- 
settled situation  in  certain  countries  of  South  America.  There  was 
also  evident  a  disinclination  to  invest  in  American  railroad  securities, 
owing  to  several  causes.  The  railroad-rate  problem  settled,  the  un- 
certainty surrounding  American  railway  investments  has  in  a  great 
measure  disappeared,  and  with  the  general  revival  of  business  con- 
ditions in  the  United  States  industrial  and  other  stocks  will  find 
more  favor  in  Dutch  financial  circles. 

Interest  on  Loans — Relief  Measures  Adopted. 

Money,  however,  was  plentiful,  the  average  interest  on  loans  in 
the  first  six  months  of  the  year  having  been  a  trifle  over  3^%  per 
cent.  There  was  steady  improvement  in  general  trading  and  a  cheerful 
outlook  generally,  but  the  whole  situation  was  changed  by  the  sudden 
outbreak  of  war.  The  entire  machinery  of  finance,  trade,  and  indus- 
try was  dislocated,  business  in  every  line  came  to  a  standstill,  and 
to  prevent  a  disastrous  panic  the  Government  directed  the  closing 
of  the  stock  exchange. 

Happily,  salutary  relief  measures  instituted  both  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  bankers  relieved  the  situation.  A  guaranty  syndicate 
was  organized,  stock-exchange  obligations  werl'  extended  at  6  per 
cent  until  six  months  after  the  conclusion  of  peace,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  fresh- loans  should  be  plj\ced  at  4  and  4i  per  cent.  Confidence 
was  measurably  restored,  and  business  again  began  to  flow  in  the 
usual  channels. 
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Considerino-  the  prosperous  seven  months  prior  to  the  war  and  the 
increased  business  following  the  panicky  days  of  August,  the  year 
1914  must  be  considered  as  fairly  good,  the  diamond  industry  being 
the  exception. 
Abnormal  Hate  of  Foreign  Exchanges. 

One  of  the  striking  features  of  the  existing  condition  was  the  ab- 
normal rate  of  foreign  exchanges  in  Amsterdam.  English  and 
French  currency  fluctuated,  but  were  able  to  hold  medium  prices,  i.  e., 
12.04  florins  to  the  pound  sterling  and  48  florins  to  100  francs.  Never- 
theless, quotations  have  been  at  times  11.83  and  47.40,  and  12.20  and 
47.40,  respectively.  The  American  dollar  ranged  from  2.4G  to  2.51-| 
florins,  the  normal  exchange  being  2.48,  but  there  was  a  time  that  it 
was  much  lower.  German  and  Austrian  money,  however,  has  given 
Avay  extraordinarily.  Both  these  coimtries  since  the  war  have  bought 
on  a  large  scale  all  sorts  of  necessaries  in  the  Netherlands.  Ordi- 
narily the  debt  to  this  country  would  stand  as  a  credit  balance,  but 
because  of  the  peculiar  conditions  arising  from  the  war  both  Germany 
and  Austria  had  by  far  the  greater  amount  to  pay.  Kecent  quotations 
of  marks  are  51  florins  to  100  marks,  which  means  a  loss  of  over  15 
per  cent  on  the  usual  rate  of  exchange,  so  that  Germany  has  to  pay 
that  much  more  for  everything  purchased  in  the  Netherlands. 

The  continual  sending  of  g-old  to  the  country  has  resulted  in  the 
gold  reserve  of  the  Netherlands  Bank  rising  to  an  unprecedented 
height,  and  never  since  its  organization  has  it  occupied  so  strong  a 
position  in  the  world  of  finance. 
Dvitch  Loans  on  Farm  Lands  in  TJnited  States. 

The  Dutch  mortgage  companies  (of  v\diich  there  are  a  number  in 
Amsterdam)  loaning  money  on  farm  lands  in  the  United  States 
reported  a  fairly  successful  year.  The  president  of  one  of  the  most 
important  of  these  announced  that  of  2,000  mortgages  in  the  State 
of  Minnesota  held  by  his  company  the  year  closed  with  but  nine 
delayed  payments  of'interest.  The  rates  of  interest,  however,  were 
not  as  high  as  formerly,  most  of  the  companies  having  been  satisfied 
v»'ith  an  average  of  6  or  7  per  cent. 
Decrease  in  Value  of  Shipments  to  TJnited  States. 

While  the  total  value  of  exports  to  the  United  States  in  1914,  as 
invoiced  at  the  consulate  at  Amsterdam,  was  less  by  $2,3G7,.542  than 
in  1913  (which  exceeded  any  previous  year),  there  were  material 
gains  in  many  lines.  The  decrease  in  diamond  shipments  alone 
amounted  to  $5,465,484,  which  more  than  accounts  for  the  loss. 
There  were  decided  gains  in  the  American  purchases  of  tobacco, 
drugs  and  chemicals,  coffee,  hides  and  skins,  cinchona  bark,  rice,  seeds, 
rubber,  cotton  goods,  quinine,  and  tea.  There  w^ere  increased  ship- 
ments also  of  bulbs,  cheese,  earthenware,  household  effects,  kapok, 
linoleum,  Haarlem  oil,  paints,  paper,  paintings,  straw  pulp,  tapioco 
'•^our,  and  tin.       '       , 

Besides  diamonds,  there  was  a  decided  decrease  in  the  shipments  of 
cocoa  butter,  oils,  spices,  potatoes,  potato  flour,  hardware,  cocoa,  an- 
tiquities, chocolate,  rags,  and  sheep  casings.  There  were  also  de- 
creased shipments  of  books,  copal  gum,  hams  and  bacon,  liquors  and 
gin,  rice  flour,  vegetables,  and  a  few  other  articles.    The  losses  were 
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due  to  the  usual  fluctuations  in  trade,  especially  in  a  year  of  more  or 
less  financial  stringency,  and  to  the  difficulties  that  hampered  com- 
merce after  the  declaration  of  war.  Leather  appears  for  the  first 
time  among  the  exports  to  the  United  States,  with  shipments  valued 
at  $545,017. 
Articles  of  Export  to  United  States  and  Possessions. 

The  following  table  gives  the  articles  and  their  value  invoiced  at 
the  consulate  at  Amsterdam  for  the  United  States  and  possessions 
during  the  past  two  years : 


Articles. 


TO  UNITED  STATES. 


Antiquities 

Books 

Bottle  caps 

Buttons 

Bulbs 

Cheese 

Chocolate 

Cinchona  bark 

Cocoa 

Cocoa  butter 

Coffee 

Copal  gum 

Condensed  milk 

Cotton  goods 

Cotton  laces 

Diamonds: 

Polished 

Rough  

Drugs  and  chemicals . 

Earthenware 

Hams  and  bacon 

Hats 

Hair  combs 

Hops 

Household  effects 

Hidas  and  skins 

Hardv>'are 

Froufrou 

Jute  and  bagging 

Kapok 

L,amps 

Linoleum 

Liqueurs  and  gin 

Leather 

Magncjite 

Mantles 

Milk  powder 

Milk  sugar 

Mother-of-pearl  shells 

Oils 

Oils,  Haarlem 

Paints 

Paper 

Pamtings 

Plants 

Potatoes 


1913 


$55, 420 
19,604 
20. 154 


65,580 

84, 261 

54. 767 

332,678 

615,808 

£67,944 

376, 480 

40, 892 


40,284 


,085,701 

085, 161 

39,877 

3,C04 

63,400 


7,285 


3,001 
F40, 445 
124,9.39 
24,173 
42,200 
40, 910 


45, 703 
42,160 


£6,623 


391,806 
26,177 
51,224 
43,079 
58,910 
61,865 

123,072 


$10, 866 

6,210 

21,985 

439 

73.810 

SO, 475 

18,200 

564,050 

564,973 

184,0.52 

675,374 

38,502 

33,361 

161,514 

19,303 

5,157,838 

447,  .540 

1,036,192 

15,278 

44, 809 

4,302 

7,719 

67, 704 

24,349 

1,109,785 

39, 756 

19,674 

36,  440 

69,013 

68,943 

62,142 

30,233 

545,017 

69,395 

9,. 302 

37,241 

28,368 

19, 772 

125, 108 

28, 770 

79, 470 

50, 063 

73,413 

60,664 

5.032 


Articles. 


TO  UNITED  STATES— Contd. 


Potato  flour . 
Quinine 


Rice 

Rice  flour 

Rubber 

Reeds 

Sardellcs 

Sea  grass  

Seeds  

Sheep  casings  . . . 

Spices 

Straw  pulp ,. 

ParafRn  wax. ... 

Tapioca  flour 

Tea 
Teak'fiitciies!!'.! 

Tin 

Tobacco 

Vegetables , 

Wool 

All  other  articles  , 

Total 


TO  PHILIPPINE   ISLANDS. 


Cheese 

Cotton  goods 

Margarin 

Liqueur  and  gin.. 

Tobacco 

Condensed  milk.. 
All  other  articles  . 


Total. 


TO  PORTO  EICO. 


Cheese 

Butler , 

Drugs  and  chemicals  . 
All  other  articles 


$154, 

134, 

172, 

455, 

43, 

382, 

11, 

3. 

283, 
118, 
537, 


30, 
20, 
33, 

95, 
3,589, 
57, 
37, 
44, 


27,051,864 


21,800 

3,734 

23, 518 

441 


912 


50,411 


42,030 


Total. 


42,030 


1914 


$103,802 
229, 062 

95,593 
651.071 

20, 246 
£34,805 


2,242 
545 

452, 148 
31,246 

405, 452 
23, 159 
24, 080 
45,614 
51,003 
21,180 

117,514 

,703,679 

42,396 

14,  .587 

282, 443 


24,684,322 


10,984 
18,531 
18, 935 
1,861 
7,753 
1,170 
9,518 


f'8, 752 


31,479 
595 
674 

£86 


33, 334 


The  exports  invoiced  for  Hawaii  consisted  of  $432  worth  of 
liqueurs  and  gin. 

American   goods   returned    according   to    invoices   certified    were 
valued  at  $34,218  compared  with  $27,122  for  1913.    Of  the  total  for 
1014  polished  diamonds  amounted  to  $25,054. 
Imports  of  Cotton — Spinning  and  Weaving  Industries. 

Raw  cotton  was  imported  into  Amsterdam  to  a  considerable  extent, 
but  less  by  467  metric  tons  than  in  1913.  It  developed  upon  inquiry 
tliat  American  cotton  represented  but  a  small  figure  in  the  year's 
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receipts  of  105,000  bales,  or  about  46,300,000  pounds,  valued  at  over 
$6,250,000.  The  bulk  of  cotton  coming  here  is  Indian  and  Egyptian, 
and  much  more  would  have  been  used  but  for  the  paralysis  follow- 
ing the  opening  of  hostilities. 

In  the  Amsterdam  district  are  12  extensive  cotton-spinning  mills 
with  over  600,000  spindles  and  employing  about  4,000  working 
people,  and  31  cotton-goods  factories  with  27,465  shuttles  and  em- 
plojdng  17,250  people,  while  13  bleaching,  finishing,  dyeing,  and  print- 
ing works  employ  1,885  hands.  In  1914  these  spinning  and  weaving 
concerns  consumed  105,000  bales  of  raw  cotton,  or  about  46,300,000 
pounds,  valued  at  about  $6,250,000.  The  weaving  factories  make 
flannels,  shirtings,  jersey  goods,  etc.,  and  shawls  for  the  natives  of 
the  Dutch  East  Indies.  Until  the  war  commenced  all  these  estab- 
lishments were  busily  and  profitably  employed,  but  August  and  Sep- 
tember were  idle  and  profitless  months.  In  October  there  was  some 
animation  among  the  spinners  as  well  as  in  the  cotton-goods  factories, 
supplying  the  home  market,  while  November  and  December  were 
busy  months  for  them.  As  for  the  establishments  engaged  in  manu- 
facturing cotton  goods  for  export,  the  beginning  of  the  war  marked 
the  practical  end  of  their  activities  for  the  year. 

Agencies  of  American  Flour  Mills. 

There  are  in  Amsterdam  10  agents  of  American  flour  mills,  who 
have  traveling  men  on  the  road  constantly,  and  several  large  dealers 
to  Avhom  the  manufacturers  permit  the  use  of  special  brands.  This 
flour  is  all  imported  in  sacks,  is  most  highly  thought  of,  and  there 
is  room  in  this  consular  jurisdiction  for  several  additional  agents,  all 
of  whom  could  readily  find  excellent  business.  Imports  of  wheat 
and  rye  flour  to  Amsterdam  in  1913  amounted  to  62,275  metric  tons 
and  in  1914  to  45,135  tons,  the  decrease  being  due  to  causes  arising 
from  the  war. 

Larger  Market  for  American  Lumber  and  Other  Articles. 

American  lumber  is  another  favorite  product  that  could  be  more 
largely  introduced  by  the  selection  of  a  few  more  active  agents,  there 
being  but  six  at  present.  Imports  of  lumber  in  1913  were  436,631 
metric  tons  and  in  1914  but  257,174  tons,  the  falling  off  commencing 
after  the  1st  of  August.  Oak  and  pitch  pine  are  more  largely  used 
than  any  other  kind. 

Household  articles,  tools,  and  machinery  of  American  make,  shoes, 
dried  and  fresh  fruit,  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  etc.,  all  in  good  de- 
mand, might  also  be  sold  more  extensively,  the  consulate  holding 
itself  in  readiness  to  give  names  and  addresses  of  the  best  men  to 
handle  them  as  well  as  the  other  articles  mentioned. 

Trade  in  flour  and  lumber  has  been  depressed  since  the  beginning 
of  August.  As  the  belligerent  countries,  which  have  largely  been 
supplying  these  products,  will  be  unable  to  supply  the  future  de- 
mand, the  opportunity  is  at  hand  for  a  considerable  extension  of 
American  trade. 

The  Diamond  Industry. 

The  diamond  trade,  one  of  the  most  important  of  all  Dutch  indus- 
tries, experienced  in  1914  one  of  the  most  trying  years  in  its  history. 
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Exports  to  the  United  States,  its  principal  market,  heavily  declined 
and  general  conditions  were  unfavorable.  The  increased  duty  put 
upon  both  rough  and  polished  diamonds  by  the  American  tariff  act  of 
1913  and  the  financial  situation  contributed  to  the  decrease- 
There  was  another  disturbing  factor  in  the  early  part  of  the  year, 
that  is,  dissatisfaction  with  the  business  methods  of  the  Antwerp 
Syndicate,  which  handled  the  supply  of  German  rough  diamonds. 
In  April,  however,  the  London  Syndicate  assumed  control,  the 
change  bringing  about  an  immediate  feeling  of  relief.  Shortly  there- 
after, when  the  conference  of  representatives  of  the  principal  mining 
concerns  at  London  decided  to  limit  production,  a  revival  of  trade 
was  confidently  looked  for.  When  the  war  broke  out,  however,  dia- 
monds almost  ceased  to  be  articles  of  commerce,  the  cutting  and  pol- 
ishing factories  practicall}^  closing  down.  Trade  was  stagnant  and 
so  remained  until  near  the  end  of  the  year,  when  operations  w^ere 
resumed  in  a  few  establishments  on  a  diminished  scale.  Work  un- 
dertaken before  the  war  had  to  be  completed,  but  only  a  few  concerns 
did  business  of  any  importance.  True  there  were  transactions  among 
the  diamond  brokers  and  dealers,  but  none  of  consequence,  and  the 
strenuous  efforts  of  leading  men  in  the  trade  to  maintain  a  scale  of 
prices  came  to  naught. 

It  is  hardly  possible  that  there  can  be  a  revival  in  trade  during 
the  continuance  of  the  present  war ;  but  in  best  informed  circles  the 
feeling  prevails  that  the  return  of  peace  will  mean  new  life  to  the 
trade.  It  is  within  the  memory  of  many  that  after  the  Franco-Ger- 
man war  it  experienced  a  long  period  of  prosperity.  The  South 
African  war  of  1899  brought  hard  times,  but  with  the  declaration  of 
peace  there  was  a  surprisingly  quick  revival,  which  was  only  broken 
by  the  general  financial  crisis  of  1907. 

Unemployment  in  the  Diamond  Industry — American  Purchases. 

The  diamond  industry  gives  employment  to  more  than  10,000 
working  people — sawyers,  cleavers,  polishers,  cutters,  etc.  Of  tliis 
number  about  9,800  are  members  of  the  Amalgamated  Union  of 
Dutch  Diamond  Workers,  a  beneficial  organization,  the  records  of 
which  show  that  at  the  beginning  of  1911  over  5,000  of  its  mem- 
bers were  out  of  emploj^ment  and  that  during  the  seven  months  ])re- 
ceding  the  war  the  average  of  unemployed  was  nearly  4,000.  When 
the  war  began  about  80  per  cent  of  the  employees  were  out  of  vfork, 
and  the  remainder  were  on  short  time. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  shipments  of  diamonds  to 
the  United  States  from  January  1  to  July  31,  and  from  August  1  to 
December  31,  1914 : 


Kinds. 


Rough . . . 
Polished  . 


1913 


Jan. -July. 


$728,  On" 
7,900,426 


Aug. -Dec. 


S257, 104 
2, 1S.5, 275 


Jan. -July. 


S27S, 833 
4, 497, 216 


Aug.-Doo 


S16S, 707 
600,622 


In  analysing  the  foregoing  figures  it  might  appear  that  the  Eu- 
ropean war  had  but  little  influence  on  the  movement  of  diamonds 
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from  Amsterdam  to  the  United  States,  the  decrease  after  August  1  not 
being  so  pronounced  as  would  naturally  be  expected.  In  this  connec- 
tion it  should  be  remembered  that  among  the  thousands  of  Belgian 
fuaitives  arriving  at  Amsterdam  at  the  time  that  country  was  in- 
vaded were  many  diamond  dealers,  who,  after  bringing  their  stocks 
here,  shipped  them  to  the  United  States  to  be  sold  for  the  best  obtain- 
able prices. 

The  Dutch  Tobacco  Trade. 

The  most  importing  warehousing  article  of  Dutch  commerce  is 
tobacco,  ximsterdam  being  the  world's  principal  market  for  that 
staple,  the  current  prices  being  a  prominent  factor  in  the  social 
economy  of  the  Dutch  people. 

In  the  early  days  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Kentucky  tobacco  ruled 
the  market,  but  later  the  products  of  Jamaican,  Cuban,  Porto  Rican, 
and  Brazilian  plantations  became  the  favorites.  In  the  early  seven- 
ties, however,  the  Dutch  East  Indies  began  to  ship  its  tobaccos  in 
quantity,  and  it  soon  dominated  the  trade  and  has  held  it  ever  since. 
The  stocks  of  tobacco  on  hand  January  1,  1914,  and  the  number  of 
bales  unsold  December  31  (the  bale  consisting  of  about  iTl  pounds) 
were  as  follows: 


1914. 

Sumatra. 

Borneo. 

Java. 

Manila. 

Para- 
guay. 

Bales. 
16,643 
209,249 

Bales. 

Bales. 

13,808 

391,170 

Bales. 

Bales. 

Imported  during  year , 

14,206 

1,574 

1,000 

Total           

225,892 
225,892 

14,206 
14,206 

404,978 
395,860 

1,574 
974 

1,000 
1,000 

On  hand  Dec.  31 

9,118 

600 

There  were  also  imported  200  bags  of  Mexican,  76  bags  of  African, 
and  10  bags  of  Ehodesian  tobacco.  All  were  disposed  of  at  fair 
prices  at  the  auction  sales,  but  no  exact  record  was  kept  of  the 
transactions. 

The  Sumatra  crop  was  31,233  bales  and  the  Java  crop  107,299 
bales  shorter  than  in  1913,  while  that  of  Borneo  was  the  smallest 
in  man}^  years. 

Prices  of  the  Various  Grades  of  Tobacco. 

The  following  were  the  average  prices,  in  American  currency,  per 
half  kilo  (1.1  pounds)  realized  at  the  Amsterdam  tobacco  sales 
during  1913  and  1914,  respectively:  Sumatra,  54.4  and  50.8  cents; 
Borneo,  30.4  and  26.8  cents ;  and  Java,  10.7  and  9.5  cents. 

The  total  amount  realized  from  the  Sumatra  sales  in  1914  was 
48,800,000  florins  ($19,617,600)  against  59,500,000  florins  ($23,- 
919,000)  in  1913  and  62,250,000  florins  ($25,024,500)  in  1912.  The 
Borneo  crop  brought  a  total  of  1,365,000  florins  ($548,730)  in  1914, 
2,000,000  florins  ($804,000)  in  1913,  and  about  the  same  in  1912, 
while  the  Java  crop  realized  in  1914,  24,260,000  florins  ($9,752,520), 
30,400,000  florins  ($12,220,800)  in  1913,  and  37,650,000  florins  ($15,- 
135,300)  in  1912. 
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Transactions  at  the  Tobacco  Sales. 

Last  year  greatly  exceeded  expectations,  for  it  was  known  that 
climatic  conditions  in  the  East  Indies  were  such  as  to  affect  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  all  crops.  Considerable  animation  among 
buyers  was  manifested  at  the  sales,  although  the  preponderance  of 
middling  and  inferior  tobaccos  was  noticeable.  Bright  colored 
wrapper  material  was  at  a  premium  in  the  beginning,  but  as  the 
supply  fell  short  buyers  looked  sharply  after  second-rate  light 
tobacco.  American  buyers  bought  but  22,000  bales  of  the  Sumatra 
article,  whereas  they  purchased  32,000  bales  in  1913.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  European  conflict  the  tobacco  trade,  like  all  others,  was 
completely  stagnated,  because  of  interrupted  traffic  and  stringency  in 
financial  circles.  Gradually,  however,  an  improvement  was  noted, 
financial  and  commercial  conditions  began  to  adjust  themselves,  the 
belligerent  countries  looldng  for  vast  quantities  of  tobacco  for  their 
armies.  The  greatly  increased  volume  of  business  was  also  due  in  a 
measure  to  the  anxiety  of  foreign  buyers  to  lay  in  stocks  before  the 
possible  closing  of  the  avenues  of  communication. 

In  addition  to  the  great  import  from  the  Dutch  East  Indies  and 
British  Borneo  (Dutch  Borneo  having  ceased  to  send  supplies  to 
Europe),  tobacco  is  also  received  from  Germany,  Russia,  Algeria, 
Hungary,  the  Philippines,  China,  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Cuba,  but  in 
steadily  diminishing  quantities.  The  Dutch  manufacture  of  smoking 
and  chewing  tobacco,  cigars,  and  cigarettes  has  assumed  such  vast 
proportions  that  it  gives  employment  to  tens  of  thousands  of  working 
people  in  almost  every  section  of  the  Netherlands.  The  Dutch  East 
Indies,  Germany,  Belgium,  the  African  coast,  Great  Britain,  and 
Denmark  are  the  chief  markets  for  this  manufactured  tobacco. 
The  Coffee  Trade. 

Last  year  was  a  satisfactory  one  for  the  coffee  trade,  the  demand, 
which  had  been  active  from  the  beginning  of  the  year,  continuing  up 
to  the  first  of  August.  The  panicky  days  of  that  month  were  quickly 
followed  by  a  livelier  market  than  at  any  time  during  the  year. 

The  import  of  coffee  of  all  kinds  to  the  Netherlands  was  1,697,189 
bags,  of  which  1,097,804  bags  found  their  way  to  the  Amsterdam 
market.  Brazilian  coffee  from  Santos  alone  amounted  to  767,501 
bags.  The  next  in  importance  was  the  product  of  the  Java  planta- 
tions, of  which  there  v/ere  94,568  bags.  Sales  and  deliveries  totaled 
1,300,112  bags,  of  which  nearly  300,000  bags  were  of  the  unsold  stock 
of  1913.  Prices  were  considered  fair,  reaching  the  highest  point  in 
November  and  December.  Java  opened  in  January  at  41^  Dutch 
cents  (1  Dutch  cent=0.4  American  cent)  per  pound,  dropping  to  40^ 
cents  in  April  and  May  and  closing  at  46  cents  in  December.  Santos 
ranged  from  33|  Dutch  cents  in  January  to  41|  cents  in  November 
and  38  cents  in  December;  Liberian  from  51  to  54  Dutch  cents; 
Robusta  from  29-^  to  34  cents;  and  African  from  25^  cents  in  Jan- 
uary to  21  cents  in  April,  May,  and  June,  closing  at  28  cents  in 
December. 

The  principal  demand  throughout  the  year  was  for  Santos  and 
Robusta  coffees,  Java  and  the  other  finer  qualities  not  having  been 
much  sought  after.  At  the  end  of  December,  212,345  bags  of  coffee 
remained  on  hand  unsold. 
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The  Amsterdam  market  would  probably  have  taken  on  even 
greater  activity  but  for  the  uncertainty  concerning  the  large  coffee 
stocks  held  in  Germany.  One  million  bags  of  these  were  in  pawn 
as  collateral  for  a  Brazilian  loan,  and  there  was  no  calculating  upon 
the  moment  they  might  be  released.  Toward  the  close  of  the  year, 
however.  German  buyers  appeared  in  considerable  force,  prices  ad- 
vancing in  consequence,  and  it  was  understood  that  when  the  million 
bags  of  German  coffee  were  put  on  the  market  the  prices  obtained 
were  much  lower  than  was  expected,  probably  because  of  heavy 
German  xDurchases  in  Amsterdam. 

Record  Eeceipts  of  Java  Tea. 

Amsterdam  is  likewise  the  chief  Dutch  market  for  Java  tea,  the 
larger  part  of  that  import  being  disposed  of  here.  Buyers  were 
numerous  at  all  of  the  monthly  public  sales,  prices  were  exceptionally 
good,  and  the  year's  result  was  satisfying  to  the  trade. 

The  import  of  Java  tea  to  Amsterdam  was  the  greatest  ever  known, 
beinp"  19,711,000  half  kilos  (the  half  kilo  being  the  selling  measure), 
against  15,515,000  half  kilos  in  1913  and  16^94-2,000  in  1912.  The 
average  price  iDer  half  kilo  (1.1  pounds)  was  52f  Dutch  cents  ($0.21), 
or  10:|-  Dutch  cents  higher  than  the  average  of  the  year  previous. 
The  sales  were  likewise  heavier  than  ever  before,  amounting  to 
20,125.000  half  kilos,  agamst  17,455,000  half  kilos  in  1913  and  15,- 
730,000  in  1912. 

Probably  a  better  idea  of  the  year's  business  may  be  gathered  from 
the  following:  January  1,  1914,  there  were  on  hand  in  the  ware- 
houses of  Amsterdam  13,923  chests  of  Java  tea  and  205,522  chests 
were  received  during  the  year,  a  total  of  219,445  chests,  of  which 
209,522  chests  were  sold  and  delivered,  leaving  on  hand  on  December 
31,  1914,  9,933  chests.  At  the  sales,  72,701  chests  were  bought  by 
Netherlands  dealers  for  home  consumption  and  136,821  chests  by 
foreign  buj'ers.  In  addition  to  the  Java  article,  quantities  of  China, 
Indian,  and  Ceylon  teas  are  regularly  imported,  but  sales  records 
are  not  so  well  kept  is  in  the  case  of  Java  tea  and  it  is  difficult  to 
obtain  reliable  figures. 

Large  quantities  of  the  teas  imported  into  Amsterdam  are  ex- 
ported to  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Eussia,  the  United  States, 
Turkey,  and  the  Lrcvant.  A  feature  of  the  Dutch  tea  trade  is  that 
large  quantities  of  tea  are  repacked,  blended  to  suit  the  taste  of  the 
coimtry  to  which  it  is  exported.  This  blending  branch  of  the  busi- 
ness engages  a  large  number  of  people,  especially  in  Amsterdam. 

Condition  of  the  Sugar  Industry. 

In  the  Dutch  sugar  industry  the  two  most  important  refineries 
are  located  in  Amsterdam,  employing  in  normal  times  about  1,200 
workmen.  The  principal  product  of  these  establishments,  which  ex- 
ceeds in  amount  the  combined  output  of  the  other  nine  in  the  Nether- 
lands, consists  of  loaf,  lump,  crystallized,  and  moist  sugars,  and  a 
so-called  "  bastard  "  sugar,  the  Dutch  East  Indies  largely  supplying 
the  raw  material.  Sugar  candies,  sirups,  and  molasses,  the  latter  of 
which  is  emploj^ed  in  the  manufacture  of  cattle  food  and  alcohol, 
are  by-products  of  the  Amsterdam  refineries.  It  is  of  interest  to 
note  in  this  connection  that  the  increased  excise  duty  on  alcohol  pro- 
Aided  by  the  act  of  December,  1909,  considerably  reduced  the  con- 
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sumption  of  alcohol  in  the  Netherlands,  the  diminution  being-  now 
estimated  at  30  per  cent. 

Amsterdam's  imports  and  exports  of  sugar  in  metric  tons  in  1913 
nnd  1914,  according  to  statistics  furnished  by  the  Amsterdam  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  were  as  follows: 


Product. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1913 

1914 

1913 

1914 

Raw  beet  sue;ar 

Tons. 
29,449 
0,285 
14,920 

Tons. 

75, 491 
7,697 
4,164 

Tons. 
13,202 
4S5 
143,407 

Tons. 
12,295 
1,986 
103  245 

All  others  

50,654 

87,352 

157,094 

117,526 

Prices  of  Sugar. 

Fairly  active  demand  for  the  JavOr  sugar  was  evident  during  the 
first  seven  months  of  last  year,  prices  for  superior  ranging  from  7f 
to  8  florins  ($2.9G  to  $3.22)  and  for  No.  16  from  6|  to  7^  florins 
($2.71  to  $2.91)  per  100  kilos  (220  pounds).  For  a  time  after  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  the  large  demand  from  England  and  France 
ran  up  prices  to  11  and  to  13;^^  florins  ($4.42  to  $5.33)  for  superior 
and  10  to  12  florins  ($4.02  to  $4.82)  per  100  kilos  for  No.  16.  These 
prices,  however,  do  not  include  the  Government  excise  tax — 27  florins 
per  100  kilos  ($10.85  per  220  pounds) — which  brings  to  the  Nether- 
lands treasury  a  revenue  of  about  $10,000,000  yearly. 

Naturally,  the  sugar  concerns  profited  largely  by  the  advance  in 
prices,  while  East  Indian  growers  were  benefited  but  little,  the 
greater  part  of  their  crops  having  been  sold  before  the  rise. 

Embargo  on  Sugar. 

Sales  were  quite  brisk  until  after  the.  war  broke  out  and  until 
Great  Britain  made  large  purchases,  said  to  have  been  900,000  to 
1,000,000  tons  of  Java  and  other  colonial  sugars,  and  France  secured 
sufficient  to  supply  its  needs.  Then  came  the  prohibition  against  ex- 
port, and  later  a  modification  of  the  order,  which  permitted  the 
export  of  18  per  cent  of  the  raw  article  and  42  per  cent  of  refined, 
the  remaining  40  per  cent  to  supply  the  home  market.  Afterwards 
came  stringent  regulations  requiring  certificates  of  origin,  and  finally 
the  embargo  against  the  importation  of  sugar  into  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  This  was  followed  again  by  another  regulation  of  the 
Netherlands  Government  conserving  the  home  supply  by  forbidding 
the  export  of  sugar,  and  later  a  modification  permitting  60  per  cent 
of  raw-sugar  production  to  be  exported.  As  may  be  imagined,  the 
trade  was  in  confusion;  the  refineries  and  the  raw-sugar  factories 
curtailed  their  working  hours  and  their  w^orking  force  as  well,  but 
on  the  whole  the  net  result  of  the  year's  business  was  by  no  means 
unfavorable. 

Production  of  Beet-Root  Sugar. 

The  production  of  beet-root  sugar  has  assumed  considerable  pro- 
portions in  the  Netherlands,  the  latest  figures  giving  the  output  at 
295,000  tons  in  1914,  against  229,257  tons  in  1913 ;  75  per  cent  of  this 
was  used  by  the  Dutch  refineries,  17  per  cent  was  exported,  mostly  to 
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Great  Britain,  the  remainder,  after  being  purified,  for  home  con- 
sumption. 

Imports  of  beet-root  sugar  into  the  Netherlands  in  1913  were 
195,731  tons,  and  in  1914,  202,323  tons. 

According  to  statistics  recently  issued  by  the  International  Statis- 
tical Association,  the  beet-root  crops  and  the  sugar  manufactured 
therefrom  in  the  various  countries  of  Europe  may  be  summed  up 
thus : 


Countries. 


Beet-root  crop. 


1913-14.         1914-15, 


Sugar. 


1913-14.         1914-15, 


Germany 

Russia 

Austria 

Hungary 

Franco  and  Belgium 

Netlicrlands 

Italy 

Denmark 

Spain 

Sweden  

Rumania 

Bulgaria 

Switzerland 

Total 


Tons. 

16,84.5,873 

12,331,500 

7,022,700 

3,717,100 

7,670,000 

1,560,127 

2,716,378 

S65,000 

1,235,000 

885,274 

282, 365 

65,000 

31,S0O 


Tons. 
,039,000 
,500,000 
,945,200 
210,900 
,500,000 
, 990, 000 
395,000 
,000,000 
,000,000 
973,800 
257, 000 
168,000 
25,000 


Tons. 

2,717,940 

1,740,000 

Ij  16.8, 273 

517,170 

1,020,000 

229,257 

328,333 

145, 700 

160.000 

136,769 

34, 758 

7,800 

4,625 


Tons. 

2,564,000 

1,900,000 

1, 170, 100 

448, 900 

350, 000 

295,000 

166,700 

150,000 

139,000 

153,900 

29,000 

23,200 

3,750 


55,428,217 


49,003,900 


8,210,625 


7,393,550 


The  decrease  of  6,424,317  tons  of  beet  roots  and  817,075  tons  of 
sugar  is  attributed  to  the  war.  In  France  and  Belgium  the  beet-root 
crops  lying  within  the  war  zones  suffered  most  severely.  In  some 
sections  it  is  believed  they  were  totally  destroyed. 

Prices  Ruling  for  Copra. 

The  high  prices  that  copra  brought  during  1913  could  not  be  main- 
tained and  early  in  1914  there  was  a  drop  from  36  to  33  florins 
($14.47  to  $13.26)  per  100  kilos  (220  pounds)  for  sun  dried  and  from 
28^  to  27A  florins  ($11.46  to  $11.05)  per  100  kilos  for  smoke  dried. 
The  copra  sold  was  of  excellent  quality  owing  to  the  long  and  dry 
summer  in  the  growing  sections  of  the  East  Indies.  After  the  break- 
ing out  of  hostilities  the  copra  trade  was  affected,  as  everything  else, 
but  later  there  was  a  brisk  demand,  prices  increasing  2  to  4  florins 
per  100  kilos.  The  Java  stock  on  hand  realized  in  November  49 
florins  ($19.70)  per  100  kilos,  but  as  such  a  price  could  not  long  be 
kept  up  sun  dried  declined  to  39  florins  ($15.68)  and  smoke  dried  to 
35^  florins  ($14.27)  per  100  kilos  for  December  delivery. 

There  was  no  stock  of  copra  on  hand  in  Amsterdam,  or  any  place 
else  in  the  Netherlands  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Buyers  were  inquir- 
ing about  the  Philippine  crop,  and  had  any  been  on  the  market,  or 
obtainable  from  any  source,  high  prices  could  have  been  gotten  for  it. 

Sales  of  Cinchona  Bark. 

Cinchona  bark  is  one  of  the  most  important  products  the  Dutch 
East  Indies  send  to  the  Netherlands  that  figures  extensively  in  the 
Amsterdam  market.  It  comes  chiefly  from  the  island  of  Java,  where 
the  cinchona  tree  is  cultivated  both  by  the  Government  and  by 
private  planters.  Transactions  in  1914  showed  but  little  variation 
from  those  of  1913,  one  auction  only,  that  of  xiugust,  having  been 
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postponed  because  of  the  prevailing  atmosphere  of  doubt  and  uncer- 
tainty. The  sales  at  the  auctions  were:  Factory  bark,  355,000  kilos; 
pharmaceutical  bark,  8,000  kilos;  and  other  kinds,  51,000  kilos. 

The  sales  in  1913  amounted  to  455,000  kilos  (1,003,093  pounds), 
the  decrease  in  1911  being  11,000  kilos  (90,388  pounds).  A  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  bark  sold  at  Amsterdam  goes  to  supply  two 
factories,  one  at  Amsterdam  and  the  other  at  Maarssen,  wliich  are 
largely  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphate  of  quinine. 
Increased  Imports  of  Rice. 

The  imports  of  rice  in  1914  amounted  to  110,572  metric  tons 
against  75,815  tons  in  1913,  an  increase  of  34,757  tons.  Exports 
were  77,359  tons,  against  84,272  tons  in  1913,  a  decrease  of  6,913  tons. 
The  rice  imported  to  Amsterdam  comes  from  Java,  Rangoon,  Bas- 
sam,  China,  and  Japan.  About  75  per  cent  of  the  Java  product 
finds  its  way  to  Amsterdam. 

The  Dutch  rice  trade  is  extensive,  the  raw  product  first  undergo- 
ing the  peeling  process,  then  prepared  as  hulled  table  rice,  powdered 
rice  for  technical  uses  (brewing,  starch  making,  etc.),  and  rice  flour. 
Many  of  the  Dutch  rice  mills  are  located  in  this  consular  district, 
their  product  being  exported  largely  to  Africa,  the  West  Indies,  and 
South  America.  Prices  realized  in  1914  were  satisfactory,  the  year 
being  a  fairly  prosperous  one  to  the  trade. 
Trade  in  Cocoa  Beans  and  Products. 

The  imports  of  cocoa  beans  into  the  Netherlands  in  1914  were 
49,626  tons,  against  43,228  tons  in  1913,  an  increase  of  6,398  tons. 

The  Java  product  comes  direct  to  Amsterdam,  where  it  is  sold  at 
public  auction.  The  sales  attract  buyers  not  only  from  near-by 
places,  but  also  from  the  United  States,  South  America,  and  other 
countries. 

The  following  were  the  quantities  of  cocoa  beans  sold  on  the  Am- 
sterdam market  for  1913  and  1914:  Java  cocoa,  in  sacks  of  50  kilos 
(110  pounds),  1913,  28,550  sacks,  1914,  10,097  sacks.  Surinam  cocoa, 
in  sacks  of  80  to  100  kilos  (176  to  220  pounds),  1913,  144  sacks;  1914, 
172  sacks.    Other  kinds,  1913,  115  sacks ;  1914,  none. 

American  buyers  generally  secure  a  large  part  of  the  Java  and 
Surinam  article,  the  year  1914  being  no  exception  to  the  rule. 

The  Dutch  cocoa  manufacturers  make  a  preparation  of  pure  cocoa 
l)owder,  free  from  an  excess  of  fat,  which  is  nutritive  and  palatable. 
Nothing  is  added  to  it,  the  powder  dissolving  in  boiling  water  or 
milk,  and  retains  its  full  aroma.  There  was  $564,973  worth  of  cocoa 
shipped  to  the  United  States  from  this  district  in  1914,  against 
$615,808  in  1913,  the  decrease  being  due  to  the  demand  from  the 
belligerent  countries,  which  are  largely  suppl3"ing  cocoa  to  their 
armies  in  the  field. 

The  allied  industry,  chocolate  manufacture,  is  v\orld  famed,  several 
factories  in  this  district  being  kept  busy  supplying  the  demand. 
The  decrease  in  the  export  of  chocolate  to  the  United  States  from 
the  district  from  $54,767  in  1913  to  $18,200  in  1914  was  caused  by  the 
large  demand  from  the  warring  countries. 

In  addition  to  the  Java  product,  there  were  considerable  quantities 
of  the  raw  material  received  from  Sumatra,  Trinidad,  the  Gold 
Coast,  the  Congo,  the  island  of  St.  Thomas,  and  South  America. 
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Condition  of  the  Rubber  Market. 

In  the  early  part  of  1914  demand  for  rubber,  especially  the  culti- 
vated product  of  the  East  Indian  plantations,  was  keen.  Importa- 
tion, while  heavier  than  in  1913,  was  not  as  large  as  was  expected, 
and  at  the  eight  auction  sales  prior  to  the  month  of  August  satis- 
factorj^  prices  were  realized. 

The  following  table  shows  the  stock  of  rubber  on  hand  January  1, 
1914.  the  amount  imported  during  the  year,  the  extent  of  the  sales, 
and  the  stocks  unsold  on  December  31.  The  quantities  are  given  in 
half  kilos  of  1.1  pounds  each : 


Item. 

Hevea. 

Planta- 
tion 
ficus. 

Castilloa. 

Cerea. 

Forest 
ficus. 

other, 
forest. 

Total. 

Stock  Jan.  1, 1914 

Halfkilos. 

88, 448 

1,184,181 

Halfkilos. 

8,090 

109.014 

Halfkilos. 

744 

23,223 

Halfkilos. 
'1,090 
0,258 

Halfkilns. 
6,165 
1,395 

Halfkilos. 
16,665 
10,0.50 

Halfkilos. 
121,202 

1,334,121 

Total 

1,272,029       117,104 
1,240,672        05,888 

23,967 
22, 687 

7,348 
7,348 

7,500 
7,560 

25, 715 
26,715 

1,455,323 

Sold  in  1914 

1,370,870 

Stock  Dec.  31,1914 

31,957         .M.210 

1,280 

84, 453 

The  1913  import  consisted  of  1,039,600  half  kilos,  of  which  839,500 
were  Hevea,  121,000  plantation  Ficus,  23,000  Castilloa,  500  Ceara, 
30,000  forest  Ficus,  and  21,000  various  forest  rubbers.  From  which 
it  will  appear  that  the  1914  import  exceeded  that  of  the  year  previous 
by  294,621  half  kilos. 

At  the  first  1914  auction  in  January  prime  Hevea  brought  1.57^ 
florins  per  half  kilo  ($0.63  per  1.1  pounds).  Prices  advanced  to 
1.76^  florins  in  April,  falling  to  1.47^  florins  at  the  end  of  July. 
During  the  last  five  months  of  the  year,  prices  fluctuated  consider- 
ably, except  during  the  business  stagnation  follov;ing  the  opening  of 
hostilities,  when  there  was  no  market  at  all. 

The  pressing  need  for  rubber  by  the  contending  powers  soon  made 
itself  felt,  brisk  and  incessant  demand  being  evident.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  importation  of  rubber  became  practically  impossible, 
cargoes  consigned  to  Amsterdam  being  seized  en  route  and  unloaded 
in  the  ports  of  one  of  the  warring  nations.  In  the  last  part  of  the 
year  the  best  price  for  prime  Hevea  was  2  florins  per  half  kilo  ($0.80 
per  1.1  pounds).  Private  stocks  were  entirely  disposed  of,  what 
rubber  remained  unsold  December  31  being  retained  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Two  important  factories  in  this  consular  district,  one  at 
Amsterdam  and  the  other  at  Haarlem,  manufacture  rubber  driving 
belts,  tubing,  railway  buffers,  plugs,  and  linings,  and  recently  have 
had  pronounced  success  in  making  ebonite,  or  hardened  rubber.  The 
product  of  these  concerns,  made  from  the  raw  rubber  of  the  East 
Indies,  is  largely  exported  to  the  Dutch  colonies,  Belgium,  Great 
Britain,  and  Africa. 

Eeceipts  and  Prices  of  Eapok. 

An  increasingly  important  article  of  Dutch  commerce  is  kapok. 
The  imports  from  the  East  India  colonies,  Java  especially,  in  1914 
were  99,172  bales  of  about  40  kilos  (88  pounds)  each,  or  4,034  bales 
more  than  in  1913.  Of  this  amount  88,750  packages  came  to  Amster- 
dam.    The  1913  import  to  the  Netherlands  was  95,138  bales,  of  which 
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about  85  per  cent  was  on  the  Amsterdam  market.  Prices  have  been 
fluctuating  for  the  past  three  years,  but  the  trade  is  satisfied  with  those 
of  1914,  which  were  as  follows  per  one-half  kilo  (1.1  pounds)  :  Java, 
extra  clean,  38  Dutch  cents  ($0.15)  ;  Java,  prime,  extra  clean,  37  to  38 
Dutch  cents  ($0,148  to  $0,152)  ;  Java,  ordinary,  clean,  34  to  37  Dutch 
cents  ($0,136  to  $0,148)  ;  Java,  uncleaned,  12  to  12^  Dutch  cents 
($0,048  to  $0.05). 

The  stock  unsold  on  December  31,  1914,  Avas  G,579  j)ackages  of 
cleaned  kapok. 
Trade  in  Spices,  Nutmegs,  and  Pepper. 

The  spice  trade  showed  but  little  activity  during  last  year,  the 
import  being  about  the  same  as  1913 — 7,700  tons.  Zanzibar  and  Am- 
boina  cloves  found  active  demand  only  in  September  and  October. 
Prices  in  those  months  were  the  highest  of  the  year,  running  up  to 
50  and  52  Dutch  cents  per  pound  ($0,200  to  $0,208),  but  lat^r  they 
dropped  to  40  Dutch  cents  ($0.16). 

Nutmegs  were  sought  after  the  first  three  months  of  the  year,  but 
at  the  public  auction  in  April  there  was  not  much  demand,  prices 
were  down,  and  at  the  close  of  the  July  sales  large  quantities  re- 
mained unsold.  In  the  four  auctions,  sale  was  found  only  for  6,077 
packages  of  Banda  and  Siauw,  1,152  mixed,  and  5,616  of  all  other 
kinds.  No  interest  was  shown  in  the  sales  of  mace,  only  small  quan- 
tities being  disposed  of  at  low  figures. 

During  the  year  the  sales  of  pepper  were  unimportant,  the  market 
practically  closing  early  in  August.  Later  a  local  demand  in  Novem- 
ber sent  up  prices  for  black  Lampong  to  30  Dutch  cents  ($0.12)  per 
pound  and  for  white  Mentok  to  82  Dutch  cents  ($0,328),  but  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  v.hen  the  new  crop  arrived,  prices  fell  again. 
Imports  of  Breadstuffs. 

The  1914  import  of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  maize,  oats,  buckwheat, 
wheat  flour,  and  rye  flour  was  considerably  less  than  in  1913,  the 
decrease  commencing  with  the  early  days  of  August.  The  figures  are 
as  follows  in  metric  tons : 


Articles. 

1913 

1914 

Articles. 

1913 

1914 

Articles. 

1913 

1914 

Wheat 

Tonn. 
33.24G 
17,614 
25,379 

Tons. 
27,850 

3,147 
13, 289 

Tons. 
179,923 

8,422 
2,270 

Tons. 

156,215 

5, 4"i6 

S37 

Wheat  flour.... 
Rye  flour 

Tom. 
21,953 
40,322 

16, (ill 

Kve 

Oats 

29, 124 

Barley 

Buclcwheat.... 

The  first  seven  months  of  the  year  were  marked  by  good  business 
and  fair  prices,  but  with  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  the  free  move- 
ment of  all  kinds  of  foodstuffs  was  so  hampered  by  restrictions  and 
regulations  that  their  import  became  difficult.  No  transactions  of 
any  great  importance  marked  the  closing  months  of  the  year,  which 
must  be  recorded  as  unsatisfactory. 
Decreased  Exports  of  Bulbs. 

Last  year  was  an  "  off  year  "  in  the  bulb  trade.  While  the  growing 
weather  was  favorable  and  the  crops  all  that  could  be  desired,  price? 
were  not  quite  up  to  the  mark.  The  war  practically  closed  the  year's 
business,  exports  to  all  the  warring  countries,  except  German}',  hav- 
ing fallen  off  heavily.     The  increased  shipments  to  Germany,  the 
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United  States,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark  were  not  sufficient 
to  overcome  the  loss.  Accordinoj  to  the  published  trade  statistics, 
exports  to  the  United  States  in  1914  were  7,G49,000  kilos  (1G,862,985 
pounds),  against  5,413,900  kilos  (11,935,484  pounds)  in  the  previous 
year.  Consular  records  show  the  value  of  shipments  to  the  United 
States  to  have  been  $73,810,  against  $65,580  in  1913,  an  increase  of 
$8,230.  These  records  only  show  the  value  of  shipments  over  $100, 
but  thousands  of  small  packages  are  sent  every  year,  the  value  of 
which  is  not  ascertained. 

Sales  to  the  United  States  mount  up  yearly  to  between  two  and 
three  hundred  millions  of  bulbs,  of  which  the  larger  number  are 
tulips  and  daffodils,  though  hyacinths,  crocusses,  and  jonquils  find 
enormous  sale.  Considerable  irritation  was  apparent  in  the  trade 
over  the  prohibition  against  the  entry  of  bulbs  by  mail  into  the 
United  States,  leaders  in  the  business  declaring  that  the  post-office 
order  excluding  them  has  caused  heavy  losses  to  growers  and 
shippers. 
The  Petroleum  Trade. 

The  petroleum  trade  was  fairly  active  throughout  the  year,  with 
the  exception  of  the  days  following  the  breaking  out  of  the  war. 
There  were  received  in  Amsterdam  in  1912,  1913,  and  1914  the  fol- 
lowing number  of  barrels  of  petroleum,  averaging  150  kilos  (330 
pounds)  each: 


Years. 

At  Ameri- 
can Petrol 
Co.'s. 

At  municipal  petroleum  entrepot. 

American. 

American. 

Russian. 

Roumanian. 

Galician. 

Austrian. 

1912 

242, 451 
302, 813 
267, 776 

293,414 
334,  713 
396,767 

22, 783 

87,615 

4,023 

74,114 
157,097 
48,628 

16,234 
6  362 

1913       

1914 

1,879 

294 

The  total  receipts  in  1914  were  719,367  barrels,  against  888,600 
barrels  in  1913. 

In  addition  to  petroleum,  there  were  received  at  the  port  132,073 
barrels  of  gas  oil  and  2,721  barrels  of  lubricating  oil,  against  130,749 
barrels  of  the  former  and  1,549  barrels  of  the  latter  in  1913.  Sales 
and  deliveries  were  as  follows : 


Years 

At  Ameri- 
can I'etrol 
Co.'s. 

At  the  municipal  entrepot. 

American. 

American. 

Rus'^ian. 

Rouma- 
nian. 

GaHcian. 

Austrian. 

Mixed. 

1912 

250,985 
281,307 
275, 105 

299, 930 
320, CG5 
423,811 

90, 326 
45, 292 
37, 950 

00,707 
135, S02 
07, 687 

11,840 

4,947 

690 

25,877 
9,775 
9,156 

1913 

1914 

2,754 

Sales  and  deliveries  during  1914  were  817,159  barrels,  against 
803,908  in  1913 ;  124,900  barrels  of  gas  oil  and  2,292  barrels  of  lubri- 
cating oil  were  also  sold  during  the  year. 

Prices  for  petroleum  did  not  vary  much  from  those  obtained  in 
1913,  the  average  having  been  13.80  florins  ($5.55)  per  barrel,  while 
13.50  florins  ($5.43)  was  the  average  price  in  the  previous  year. 
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Decreased  Trade  in  Lumber. 

Imports  of  lumber  in  1914,  including  fine  woods  and  shipbuilders' 
and  carpenters'  timber,  were  257,174  metric  tons,  compared  with 
436,031  tons  in  1913.  Prices  ranged  to  a  high  figure,  too  high  to 
permit  of  much  building.  There  were  many  difficulties  attending  the 
shipment  of  lumber  after  August  1,  and  the  year's  results  were  not 
altogether  satisfactory.  Exports  decreased  considerably  also,  the 
total  being  38,800  metric  tons,  against  50,845  tons  in  1913. 
The  Hide  and  Leather  Trade. 

The  import  of  Indian  cattle  and  buffalo  hides  to  Amsterdam  from 
the  East  Indies  during  last  3^ear  amounted  to  400,000  pieces,  a  de- 
crease compared  with  1913  of  50,000  pieces.  Moderate  demand  for 
Java  cowhides  marked  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Prices  were  5  to 
10  per  cent  lower  than  in  1913  for  the  lighter  skins,  while  the 
heavier  skins  were  more  sought  after  and  brought  good  prices. 
Buffalo  hides  held  their  own  during  the  first  seven  months  of  the 
year,  but  during  the  entire  month  of  August  no  sales  of  any  kind  of 
hides  appear  to  have  been  made.  The  Government  on  September  8 
prohibited  the  export  of  leather  and  hides,  and  shortly  afterwards 
one  of  the  belligerent  nations  declared  them  conditional  contraband. 
For  a  time  it  seemed  as  though  the  effect  of  these  measures  would  be 
disastrous,  but  the  considerable  demand  for  tanned  leather  gave 
new  life  to  the  business,  prices  going  higher  than  at  any  period  of 
the  year. 

Prices  of  Tin  in  Last  Tear's  Sales. 

Regularly  monthly  sales  of  tin  have  been  held  in  Amsterdam  for 
many  years,  the  turnover  being  ordinarily  very  large.  Last  year  was 
an  unfavorable  one  for  the  Dutch  tin  trade,  prices  for  Banca  fluctuat- 
ing from  the  beginning,  ranging  from  102  to  113f  florins  ($41  to 
$45.73)  per  50  kilos  (110  pounds)  in  Januarv,  dropping  to  1054  florins 
($42.41)  per  50  kilos  in  February,  94^  florins  ($37.99)  in  April, 
while  in  May  88^  florins  ($35.47)  was  reached.  After  the  middle  of 
July  the  market  became  very  inactive  with  few  buyers  at  81  florins 
($32.50).  The  July  sale  was  postponed  because  of  existing  condi- 
tions, but  when  the  situation  began  to  clear  somewhat  small  trans- 
actions took  place,  prices  gradually  rising  from  80  to  105  florins 
($34.57  to  $42.21)  per  50  kilos  (110  pounds).  At  the  postponed 
sale  in  September  of  07,887  slabs  put  up  but  21,287  slabs  were  sold, 
at  an  average  of  95^  florins  ($38.24),  the  remainder  being  with- 
drawn. Later  on  the  home  demand  was  fairly  active,  and  at  a  sale 
in  December  1,747  slabs  were  sold  at  an  average  of  140  florins 
($50.28)  per  50  kilos.  The  supply  of  Banca  on  hand  at  the  end 
of  December  was  110,581  slabs,  and  there  were  no  arrivals  from  the 
Dutch  East  Indies  in  the  last  few  months  of  the  year,  the  Govern- 
ment storing  the  tin  at  Batavia. 

As  to  the  visible  supply  in  1914,  trade  statistics  show  the  largest 
amount  in  May — 20,039  tons — the  smallest  in  October — 13.128  tons. 
The  year  closed  with  15,050  tons  on  hand,  almost  the  same  quantity 
as  at  the  close  of  1913. 
Agriculture  and  General  Business. 

The  greatest  of  all  Dutch  industries,  agriculture,  the  annual  pro- 
.  ductive  value  of  which  is  about  $250,000,000,  was  x^rosperous  during 
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last  year.  In  this  district  crops  generally  flourished,  hay  especially. 
Export  of  potatoes  to  the  United  States  Avas  greatly  reduced  by  the 
stringent  regulations  against  their  entry  because  of  a  disease  sup- 
posed to  be  prevalent  here.  Fair  markets,  however,  were  found  for 
them  elsewhere.  Cattle  raising  and  milk  and  cheese  manufacture 
were  also  profitable  lines  of  industr3\ 

Manufacturers  and  wholesale  and  retail  dealers  generally  had 
seven  months  of  good  times.  Business  in  almost  every  line  was 
brisk,  especially  with  concerns  trading  with  the  Dutch  East  Indies; 
failures  were  few  and  comparatively  unimportant. 

The  entire  aspect  of  affairs,  however,  was  changed  by  the  breaking 
out  of  the  European  war.  Trade  with  the  colonies  became  almost 
impossible,  and  as  many  of  their  products  were  declared  conditional 
contraband,  the  steamship  companies  refused  to  accept  them  as 
freight.  Business  of  all  kinds  was  poor  and  there  came  a  time  when 
a  general  panic  seemed  imminent.  Happily,  after  a  time  things 
began  to  right  themselves,  confidence  was  restored,  and  business 
again  resumed  its  accustomed  activity.  A  goodly  measure  of  pros- 
perity was  manifest,  and  the  closing  months  of  the  year  were  about 
all  that  could  be  desired.  Take  it  all  in  all,  last  year  was  more  or 
less  favorable  to  almost  every  industry  in  this  consular  district. 
An  indication  of  general  business  conditions  in  1914  may  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  the  bankruptcies  in  Amsterdam  were  but  342,  against 
413  in  1913. 

Amsterdam  Shipping. 

During  the  first  seven  months  of  1914  Amsterdam's  carrying  trade, 
both  by  sea  and  on  the  Ehine  via  the  Merwecle  Canal,  was  very 
prosperous.  From  January  1  to  July  31  clearances  of  seagoing 
vessels  at  the  port  of  Amsterdam  totaled  1,550  ships,  with  capacity 
of  8,005,535  cubic  meters,  against  1,420  ships  with  tonnage  equivalent 
to  6,917,411  cubic  meters  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1913,  a 
gain  of  130  ships  and  1,088,124  cubic  meters  in  tonnage  (a  ton  is 
equivalent  to  2.83  cubic  meters). 

Clearances  of  vessels  engaged  in  traffic  on  the  Rhine  from  January 
1  to  July  31  amounted  to  1,103  vessels  with  capacity  of  781,687  cubic 
meters,  against  993  vessels  with  tonnage  equivalent  to  671,110  cubic 
meters.  Immediately  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  a  heavy 
decrease  was  noted,  the  j^ear  closing,  notwithstanding  the  substantial 
increase  of  the  first  seven  months,  with  a  decrease  of  194  seagoing 
ships  with  capacity  of  1,277,979  cubic  meters  compared  with  1913, 
while  the  Rhine  traffic  showed  a  loss  of  147  vessels  with  ca]3acity.  of 
54,162  cubic  meters. 

From  August  1  to  the  end  of  1914  navigation  to  and  from  Amster- 
dam, like  other  ports  in  the  Netherlands,  was  attended  with  diffi- 
culty and  danger  because  of  the  activity  of  the  belligerent  navies, 
the  mining  of  the  seas,  and  the  restrictions  put  upon  neutral  com- 
merce. Marine  insurance  rates  rose  to  a  high  figure,  war  risks  added 
to  the  burden,  every  shipping  company  suffering  in  consequence. 
Higher  freight  rates  had  to  be  demanded,  but  even  these  did  not 
compensate  for  the  added  expenses  and  the  loss  of  freight  and  pas- 
senger traffic. 

The  regular  lines  between  Amsterdam,  Hamburg,  and  Bremen  were 
discontinued,  as  were  those  sailing  to  various  German  and  Russian 
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ports,  vrhile  vessels  could  make  their  usual  trips  to  the  Mediterranean 
only  with  difficulty  and  delay. 

Vessels  Arriving  at  Amsterdam — Steamship  Connections. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  seagoing  vessels  arriving 
at  Amsterdam,  classified  according  to  nationality : 


Nationality. 

1913 

1914 

Nationality. 

1913 

1914 

Dutch 

1,473 

601 

255 

100 

30 

1,557 

421 

157 

104 

9 

132 

12 

3 

French 

1 
1 

Britisli 

Italian 

3 

German 

United  States  . . 

1 

Swedish        .     ... 

Greece 

2 

Spanish 

1 

Norwe£!ian                     ... 

Portuguese 

1 

7 
4 

Total 



2,472 

2,403 

Amsterdam  has  several  lines  of  steamships  that  rank  Avith  the 
finest  and  best  equipped  in  the  world.  Among  these  are  the  Nether- 
land  Steam  Navigation  Co.,  with  9  passenger  and  mail  steamships, 
with  a  total  gross  tonnage  of  G7,912,  and  27  cargo  steamers  having  a 
combined  gross  tonnage  of  162,662,  plying  between  the  Nether- 
lands and  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  Three  new  freight  steamers  are 
almost  completed,  with  a  tonnage  together  of  about  20,000. 

Then  there  is  the  Koninklyke  Paketvaart  Maatschappy  or  the 
Eoyal  Packet  Co.,  maintaining  regular  service  betv/een  Amsterdam 
and  the  ports  of  the  Malay  Arcliipelago,  with  a  fleet  of  72  vessels, 
aggregating  109,200  gross  tons,  and  8  steamships  now  nearly  com- 
pleted with  gross  tonnage  of  22,100.  The  Royal  Dutch  West  India 
Mail,  with  12  steamships,  measuring  in  the  aggregate  31,486  gross 
tons,  running  between  Amsterdam  and  Dutch  Guiana,  Demerara, 
Trinidad,  Puerto  Cabello,  and  Curacao.  Six  cargo  steamers  and  three 
new  "  de  luxe "  twin-screw  steamsliips  are  engaged  in  the  South 
American  trade  carrying  passengers,  mail,  and  freight  to  Buenos 
Aires,  with  Dover,  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  La  Coruna,  Vigo,  Lisbon, 
Eio  de  Janeiro,  Santos,  arid  Montevideo  as  calling  ports. 

There  are  lines  also  running  to  Germany,  Russia,  France,  Italy, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  England,  Spain,  Portugal,  Egypt,  in  fact  to 
almost  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Through  the  North  Sea  Canal 
Amsterdam  keeps  in  touch  with  the  ports  of  the  world,  while  the 
magnificent  canal  system  of  the  Netherlands  enables  its  commerce  to 
extend  not  only  to  every  section  of  the  country,  but  to  the  German 
towns  and  cities  along  the  Rhine. 
Operation  of  the  North  Sea  Fisheries. 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  surrounding  the  North  Sea  trawl 
and  herring  fisheries  in  the  last  five  months  of  1914,  the  year's  "re- 
sults were  satisfactory.  The  total  arrivals  at  Ynuiiden  were  13,598 
vessels  with  gross  capacity  of  3,358,125  cubic  meters,  against  14,834 
vessels  of  3,347,766  cubic  meters  in  1913, 

The  total  weight  of  fish  received,  including  227,600  kilos  (1  kilo= 
2.2  pounds)  consigned  from  other  ports,  was  37,847,400  kilos,  against 
39,439,300  kilos  in  1913,  a  decrease  of  1,591,900  kilos.  The  total  re- 
ceipts at  the  sales  at  Ymuiden,  which  are  imder  Government  super- 
vision, were  7,134,466  florins  ($2,868,055),  against  6,995,785  florins 
[($2,812,306)  in  1913.  The  gain  over  1913  of  138,681  florins  ($55,749) 
for  the  year's  catch  was  quite  satisfactory  to  the  fishermen. 
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Improvement  of  the  Port. 

Elaborate  plans  have  been  prepared  by  the  municipality  for  new 
and  extensive  docks,  the  necessary  steps  having  been  taken  to  intro- 
duce a  bill  in  the  States-General  permitting  the  expropriation  of  a 
great  stretch  of  land  on  the  North  Sea  Canal  westward  of  the  city. 
It  is  proposed  to  construct  there  a  new  deep-water  dock,  with  piers 
that  will  practically  double  the  effective  quayage,  capable  of  accom- 
modating the  largest  vessels  afloat,  the  work  to  cost  26,000,000  florins 
(about  $10,500,000).  A  second  petroleum  harbor  is  to  be  constructed 
and  the  great  timber  docks  extended,  at  a  probable  cost  of  15,000,000 
florins  ($6,000,000).  Four  large  storage  sheds  were  completed  in 
the  eastern  docks  as  additional  protection  for  merchandise,  and  in 
the  petrol  harbor  three  extensive  storage  tanks  were  erected,  as  well 
as  a  commodious  storage  warehouse  for  benzine.  Sixteen  of  the  most 
modern  steam  cranes  were  put  in  place,  and  four  more  will  soon  be 
completed.  Progress  was  made  on  the  new  buildings  of  the  Roj^al 
Netherlands  Steamship  Co.  on  the  Y  Island,  500  yards  of  new  dock 
finished,  and  the  harbor  deepened  to  accommodate  the  larger  ships 
of  that  concern. 

Amsterdam  at  one  time  ranked  first  among  the  great  ports  of  the 
world,  but  of  late  years  has  been  surpassed  only  by  London,  Ant- 
werp, and  Hamburg.  The  imports  to  the  city  from  the  East  Indies 
alone  figure  up  to  $80,000,000  annually. 

Market  for  American  Fresh,  Canned,  and  Dried  Fruit. 

American  fruits,  fresh,  canned,  and  dried,  were  in  fair  demand 
throughout  the  year  at  good  prices,  until  their  importation,  as  well 
as  all  other  foodstuffs,  was  rendered  difficult  by  causes  arising  from 
the  war.  Dried  fruits,  especially,  form  an  important  article  of  food 
in  the  Netherlands,  and  if  American  growers  and  packers  care  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  market  they  can  soon  control  the  trade. 
The  Netherlands  for  years  has  been  the  principal  market  for  dried 
apples  packed  in  barrels,  but  the  fruit  from  the  United  States  has 
largely  lost  its  popularity.  Buyers  complain  that  it  contains  too 
much  moisture,  the  percentage  of  which  has  frequently  been  found 
as  high  as  34,  but  it  is  insisted  upon  that  it  should  be  no  more  than 
20  to  22  per  cent.  Hamburg  has  been  the  chief  market  for  dried 
apples  packed  in  boxes,  but  now  that  the  great  German  port  has  be- 
come quite  impossible  for  American  foodstuffs  it  would  be  Avell  for 
American  shippers  to  turn  their  attention  to  Amsterdam.  It  is  un- 
derstood that  the  same  objection — that  is,  excessive  moisture — applies 
to  these  dried  apples  packed  in  boxes. 

Canned  apricots,  pears,  and  peaches — especially  the  California 
brands — are  in  high  repute  in  this  part  of  the  Netherlands,  but  those 
from  other  sectioi^s,  it  is  said,  show  neither  the  same  careful  prepara- 
ration  nor  packing. 

Canned  Salmon  in  Demand — American  Siriips. 

Canned  salmon  is  always  in  demand,  not  only  for  home  consump- 
tion, but  for  the  Dutch  colonies.  First-class  Puget  Sound,  Alaska, 
and  Columbia  River  fish  are  most  popular,  and  "if  American  pack- 
ers will  keep  in  mind  the  first  requirement  of  this  market — that  is, 
hard,  red  fish  in  good  red  oil,  their  appeal  to  the  Dutch  palate  will 
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not  be  in  vain.    The  sizes  mostly  desired  by  the  trade  are  1-ponnd 
cans,  48  to  the  case,  and  half  pound  flat  cans,  96  to  the  case. 

American  sirups,  imported  here  in  barrels  of  about  300  kilos  (6G0 
pounds)  gross  weight,  are  considered  too  heavy  and  too  sweet,  so 
they  are  put  through  some  sort  of  process  to  make  them  acceptable 
to  Dutch  consumers.  Just  why  American  manufacturers  do  not 
attempt  to  ascertain  the  requirements  of  this  market  and  prepare 
their  sirups  accordmgly  is  difficult  to  understand. 
Market  for  American  Oats,  Starch,  Etc. 

Oats  in  sacks  of  50  kilos  (110  pounds)  would  find  ready  sale  in 
Amsterdam;  those  packed  in  pasteboard  boxes  are  rapidly  declining 
in  favor.  German  oats  have  had  a  fair  market  here,  but  they  have  too 
many  hulls,  and  their  import  has  fallen  off  considerably. 

American  starch  is  another  article  that  should  be  again  exploited, 
for  it  has  been  largely  supplemented  by  French  brands,  the  manu- 
facturers of  which  have  caught  the  trade  by  liberal  advertising. 

To  introduce  all  these  and  other  American  products  extensively 
into  the  Amsterdam  market  it  will  be  necessary  to  employ  better 
methods  of  exploitation  than  have  yet  been  tried. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  Amsterdam  not  only  largely  supplies 
the  Dutch  East  Indies,  but  southern  Germany,  Belgium,  and  Switz- 
erland as  well,  through  Holland's  comprehensive  system  of  canals 
and  the  Rhine,  with  which  it  is  closely  connected.  Shippers  should 
get  in  touch  with  reliable  and  experienced  Dutch  commission  mer- 
chants and  agents,  of  whom  there  are  a  number  in  Amsterdam,  the 
consulate  standing  ready  to  furnish  upon  request  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  best  men  to  handle  the  various  lines. 
Imports  and  Exports  of  Amsterdam. 

The  following  table  shows  the  general  imports  and  exports  of 
the  port  of  Amsterdam  for  the  past  two  years  and  the  quantity  in 
metric  tons: 


Articles 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1913 

1914 

1913 

1914 

Agricultural  and  other  machinery 

Tons. 

35,743 
4, 070 
1,000 
6,224 
1,175 

Tons. 

28,033 
4,709 
2,403 
7,273 
1.015 

Tons. 
26, 257 

5,174 

243 

14,224 

1,924 

8,510 
81,513 
24.084 

2,281 
<.'C,2U) 
18,023 
18,674 
14,758 

1,673 

38,535 
15,897 
8,336 

5,3.58 

444 

4,725 

8,002 

1,  82:1 

25 

84,272 

Tons. 
22,150 

Ashes 

4,069 

Bark 

1.38 

Beer  and  malt  extracts 

15,290 

Butter 

2,548 

Cheese 

8,319 

Coal 

350, S82 
44, 733 
2,088 
132, 4.58 
14,995' 
10,924 
2,487 
9,527 

60, 298 
24, 937 
15, 137 

33,2-jr, 

17,014 

25,379 

179,923 

8,422 

2,270 

75, 815 

36S,.363 
53,002 
1,021 
98,100 
12,144 
14,922 
937 
6,792 

53,675 
18,210 
11,061 

27.850 

3,147 

13,289 

156,215 

5,4-=i6 

837 

110, 572 

35,  %4 

Coffee .  .. 

42,857 

Cotton,  unspun 

1,540 

Drugs  and  paints 

73,403 

Dry  goods 

16,872 

Earthenwaro  «ind  porcelain 

15.470 

Fish 

5,00;) 

Flax  and  hemp 

1,403 

Fruits: 

Fresh 

30.245 

All  others 

8,  .522 

Glass  and  ghssware 

5,297 

Breadstutfs: 

Wheal 

999 

Rye 

5 

Barley , 

2,228 

Maize 

10, 432 

Oats 

293 

Buckwheat 

2 

Rice 

77,35'J 

20 
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Articles. 


Imports. 


1913 


1914 


Exports. 


1914 


Breadstuffs— Continued: 

All  otber  veeled  and  broken  grain. 

Wheat  flour 

H  }'e  flour 

Groundnuts 

Haberdashery 

Hides,  skins,  and  leather 

Lard 

Live  slock: 

Steers,  oxen,  cows,  and  heifers 

Calves 

Hogs 

Sheep 

Manure 

Margarine: 

Edible  and  all  other  substitutes. . . 

R  aw 

Metals: 

Raw 

Wrought 

Meat 

Molasses 

Oils: 

Cottonseed 

Petroleum 

All  other 

Paper 

Potato  flour,  manufactures  of 

Rags 

Rattan  lor  binding 

Salt. 


Seeds 

Spices 

Spirits 

Stone 

Sugar: 

Raw  beet 

Raw  cane 

All  other 

Sulphur 

Tallow,  soot,  and  grease 

Tar  and  pitch 

Tea. 


Tobacco  and  cigars 

Vinegar 

Whale  oil 

Wine- 
In  casks 

In  bottles 

Wood: 

Fine  wood 

Shipbuilders'  and  carpenters'  wood . 
Dyewood 

Wool 

Yarns 


Tons. 

6,676 
21,953 
40, 322 

4,832 

14,878 

10, 564 

71 


9,513 

192 
10, 951 

268, 889 

182,789 

3,42:3 

8,479 

1,448 
96,015 
83,903 
31,992 
20,574 


17,290 
41,026 
178,368 
7,G08 
4,963 
110,626 

29,449 
6, 285 

14  920 
6,788 
9,433 
2,236 

11,  £03 

52, 526 


1,943 

27,212 
2,572 

8,911 
427, 720 
4,737 
3,475 
8,585 


Tons. 

1,318 
16,011 
29, 124 

4,930 
14, 421 

7,703 
62 


Tons. 


136 
6,000 

209, 807 

150, 752 

1,703 

5,681 

1,163 
94,402 
43,625 
32, 061 

14,860 


16,266 

26,339 

193,431 

7,735 

4,117 

94, 035 

75,491 
7,697 
4,164 
8,617 
5,351 
2, 564 
17,530 
46,944 


979 

24, 520 
1,860 

4,406 

252, 708 

1,372 

3,806 

5,877 


4,246 
38, 081 
2,847 
9,814 
7,916 
204 

0  25,000 

039,000 

0  143,000 

07,000 

82, 493 

734 

464 

238,218 

170,927 

2,307 

9,106 

1,678 

56,368 

93, 735 

51,590 

53,236 

10,317 

12,601 

745 

29,614 

8,653 

6, 874 

57, 148 

13,202 

485 

143,407 

5,526 

8,341 

1,440 

14,016 

CO,  009 

321 

1,280 

20,491 
2,44S 

0,273 
£0, 572 
3,821 
2,274 
0,528 


Tons. 


4,052 

24,993 

896 

10, 501 

4,981 

144 

050,000 

010,000 

0  209,000 

020,000 

73, 776 

1,518 
313 

167,384 

140,120 

2,338 

5,360 

925 
55,680 
61,210 
63,925 
57,145 
7,745 
12, 619 
232 
20,284 
9,723 
6,314 
46,427 

12,295 

1,986 

103,245 

7,574 

8,569 

2,994 

18,670 

57, 787 

232 

1,004 

19,185 
1,709 

3,249 
35, 551 
1,288 
2,702 
3,545 


a  Number. 


[Gazette  do  Hollands,   May  26.] 
Eecent  Developments  in  the  Netherlands. 

The  latest  review  of  the  economic  position  in  the  Netherlands  issued 
by  the  Minister  for  Agriculture,  Industry,  and  Commerce,  relates  to 
the  situation  last  month  (April),  and  gives  much  valuable  informa- 
tion concerning  the  direct  and  indirect  consequences  of  the  great  war 
in  this  country. 

As  regards  shipping  the  minister  mentions  that  freight  rates  were 
200  per  cent  higher  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1913,  and  that 
they  were  continually  rising,  thus  making  the  shipping  industry  very 
remunerative.  Many  vessels  were  abroach  Only  one  big  ship  of  the 
ocean-going  fleet  was  taken  out  of  the  service  this  spring,  viz,  one  of 
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the  big  passenger  vessels  running  to  South  America.  Ocean  towing 
is  dull.  The  so-called  Groningen  shipping  was  much  affected.  Up- 
ward of  300  of  the  500  small  sailing  vessels  were  compelled  to  remain 
inactive,  either  in  German,  Russian,  or  Dutch  ports.  The  ocean  tugs 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  country,  some  25,  are  practically  inactive. 
There  has  been  hardl}^  any  change  of  late  in  the  harbor  movement  in 
the  Dutch  seaports.  At  Rotterdam  there  was  a  fairh^  considerable 
decrease  in  the  tonnage  of  vessels  coming  in  from  the  sea. 

State  of  Trade, 

Commerce  naturally  suffers  from  the  difficulties  encountered  by 
shipping.  The  ore  trade  has  for  some  time  past  been  at  a  standstill. 
The  grain  trade  is  for  the  greater  part  restricted  to  the  distribution  of 
the  Government  grain.  The  tobacco  trade,  however,  is  being  con- 
ducted on  the  old  footing.  At  three  sales  held  at  Amsterdam  the 
number  of  bales  varied  between  7,000  and  13,000,  as  compared  with 
normal  arrivals  of  25,000  to  30,000.  This  year  for  the  first  time  small 
lots  of  South  American  tobacco  (Brazil  and  Domingo)  were  put  on 
the  Amsterdam  market,  kinds  which  in  other  years  are  always  sent 
to  Bremen  and  Hamburg. 

The  trade  in  raw  materials  and  products  of  industry  was  carried  on 
regularly.  JSTevertheless,  many  businesses  in  raw  materials  and  prod- 
ucts had  to  make  changes.  Countries  of  origin  often  had  to  be 
changed,  and  there  were  increased  difficulties  and  rifks  in  many 
respects. 

Owing  to  the  reopening  of  the  exchange  on  February  1,  1915,  the 
monev  and  stock  market  revived  somewhat.  There  was  a  good  deal 
of  bill  business  done.  Rotterdam  put  a  10,000,000  florin  ($1:,020,000) 
loan  on  the  market,  and  a  few^  private  companies  followed  suit,  proofs 
of  the  revival  of  confidence.  Underwriters  did  brisk  business  in 
connection  with  the  important  marine  insurances. 

Industrial  Conditions. 

Industry  shows  a  satisfactory  improvement.  Some  branches  are 
even  particularly  flourishing,  although  in  other  resjiects  there  are  still 
great  drawbacks.  Thus  there  is  widespread  unemployment  in  the  dia- 
mond business  and  general  dullness  in  the  ^laastricht  earthenware 
industry,  in  bottle,  furniture,  and  carpet  manufactures,  and  in  the 
building  branches. 

Mining  gives  cause  for  satisfaction.  Prices  have  risen  consider- 
ably. The  mines  in  southern  Limburg  now  sell  90  per  cent  of  their 
production  in  the  Netherlands,  as  compared  with  30  per  cent  in 
normal  times. 
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